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Letters from the Members 


*,. helo usent...” 


I have received a letter stating, “In 
connection with the exhibit (at the 
World’s Fair, New York) the Ameri- 
can Institute has asked me to arrange 
for a display of the very best science 
magazines published by high school 
pupils”, and, as we have only four on 
our exchange list I wonder if you 
could help us out. I suspect there is 
a dearth of strictly science magazines 
and papers but you may have a list 
which would be of some assistance.— 


E. W., N. Y. 


7 7 7 
Yes, there is a dearth of science 
publications issued by students but 
the following list gives those now 
known to us. There are probably 
many others but as they are run 
strictly along departmental lines, 
carry no advertising, have no sur- 
plus funds for expansion or experi- 
mental purposes, and pay for their 
mimeographing or printing out of 
sales of copies to the interested stu- 
dents, they do not attempt to enroll 
as members of a press association. 
This is to be regretted for they rep- 
resent a step forward in the student 
press field and will be encouraged 
in every way possible by this and 
other associations. Those now on 
our rolls are: 
Biologist, Boys High, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Bios, Evander Childs High, New 
York, N. Y. 
Lens, Port Richmond High, Port 
Richmond, N. Y. 
Mathematics Club Extra, McKin- 
ley Junior High, Newark, N. J. 
Mathlete, Girls Commercial High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Science Student, Haaren High, 
New York, N. Y. 
Scientific Spheres, Walton High, 
New York, N. Y. 
We would welcome additions to this 
list in the event inquiries of like na- 
ture arise in the future. 


. . . very helpful .. .” 


Our yearbook staff has found The 
Review very helpful and the 1941 staff 
will look forward to receiving copies 
to help them during the coming school 


year.—W.D., Ohio. 


**.. «master’s project...” 


For my master’s project I am mak- 
ing a study of journalism in high 


schools whose student newspapers 
have won high recognition in CSPA 
and NSPA. Its purpose is to get a 
good picture of the journalism course 
that is behind the good student news- 
paper. I will include in the study the 
newspapers that won Medalist honors 


in 1940.—A. H., Mo. 

The CSPA is happy to assist any- 
one who is making a study of the 
school press field and gladly places 
its facilities at their disposal. CSPA 
is interested in somewhat the same 
thing, also, and appointed a large 
committee of outstanding advisers 
last spring under the chairmanship 
of Lambert Greenawalt, William 
Penn High School, York, Pa., to 
work out a course of study for all 
phases of journalistic activity. It is 
hoped this will be ready not later 
than March 1, 1941, for distribution 
to the current members of the Ad- 
visers Association. This work does 
not have the same objective as that 
outlined above and should not in- 
terfere with its originality or acad- 
emic standing. 

ee 


.. red letter day...” 


March 15 will always be a red let- 
ter day in our school for that is when 
we learned we had placed first in our 
division. Little did we dream of a 


first place!—D. F., Ohio. 


Free Convention Trip 
The Ohio Public Health Associa- 


tion, cooperating with the National 
Tuberculosis Association and the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association in 
sponsoring the student newspaper 
project in health, offers an all expense 
trip in its senior high division to the 
publication earning high award in the 
1940 competition. 

The 1940 rules of the Natonal Asso- 


ciation are listed in a special article in 
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With the Press Associations 
NTA—CSPA Competition 


this issue of the Review. The Ohio 
Association announced that in 1939 
there were fifty schools from twelve 
counties in the state participating. This 
year they want 250 schools from 88 
counties! Awards are also offered in 
the junior high and elementary school 
groups. 

Special posters have been prepared 
and sent to all Ohio schools. Further 
information may be secured by writing 
to the Ohio Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1575 Nei! Avenue, Columbus. 


American Vocational 
Association Meets 


The much discussed youth problem 
and national defense—their relation 
to vocational education—will form the 
centerpiece of the coming convention 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion to be held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, December 16-18. Pre- 
ceding this gathering, there will be a 
meeting of state directors of vocational 
education on December 13-14 and 
meetings of state supervisors, city di- 
rectors and trade school principals on 
December 15. 


The “‘Cannon Kiddies’’ 


In some places it would be danger- 
ous to call young men and women of 
high school age by such a juvenile 
term but out at Arsenal Technical 
High in Indianapolis it is the custo- 
mary procedure and a label of merit. 
Miss Ella Sengenberger, adviser to 
The Arsenal Cannon, is one of those 
rare souls who inspires an affectionate 
regard from all with whom she comes 
into contact. She referred to her staff 
occasionally, and privately, as her 
“kiddies”. When they last made up 
their style sheet, four copy editors 
planned the layout and headed it, 
“Cannon Kiddies Style Sheet”, much 
to their adviser’s surprise. Even when 
they have been out of school for years 
and meeting for the first time, one 
will usually say when he learns the 
other was a member of the Cannon 
staff, “Oh, were you a Cannon kiddie? 
So am I.” 


Personals 


Miss Wilma Gardner, formerly of 
the Walton School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who received the CSPA Gold Key in 
1939, is now Mrs. Samuel P. Reinke 
of Pelican Rapids, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Louise Gilbert Marston, who 
substituted so effectively for Dean 
Wilbur L. Williams of the Scranton: 
Keystone Junior College at La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, last spring as acting 
chairman of the Junior College Di- 
vision of the CSPA, was married on 
July 29 to Dr. Stanley A. Cain at 
Laramie, Wyoming. 
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Screen Journalism: What It Means Today 


EWSREELS, I believe, have 

been the stepchild of journal- 

ism. People are not aware of 
the importance of newsreels. One of 
the first people to realize the signifi- 
cance of the newsreel was President 
Roosevelt. 

I have been in the newsreel business 
since the talking newsreels started back 
in 1929. After my graduation from 
Columbia, I went over to Spain in the 
American Embassy. I was there when 
the first sound camera was brought to 
Europe, and at that time Fox Movie- 
tone wanted to take a picture of the 
King of Spain talking to the American 
people. They had been running these 
reels in New York for a year previ- 
ously. 

I became interested in talking pic- 
tures and realized the significance of 
the camera that would also record 
voice; and, when I came to New York 
for a vacation, I became one of the 
editors for Fox News. The big thing 
that impressed me—that caught my 
imagination—was that the King of 
Spain who was practically a mythical 
figure to the American public was 
about to be shown in twelve thousand 
theatres in the United States. 

When you see somebody in the 
newsreel, some important person, talk- 
ing, you get an impression that you 
don’t get from reading or listening 
to a voice over the radio. You get an 
emotional reaction because you can see 
the man, and you get an insight into 
that person’s character. It also has an 
important historical significance. For 
example, we all read about George 
Washington. I understand that school 
teachers today are changing my con- 
ception of him. When I went to 
school twenty years ago, he was a per- 
fect man, who could do no wrong. 
Now I hear that he is capable of wrong- 
doing. I hadn’t read that version. If 
we had had talking newsreels one hun- 
dred-fifty years ago, we could now 
look at reels of George Washington 
giving orders to his men at Valley 
Forge. Think of the great improve- 
ment we have made in presenting 
facts. 
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By W. FRENCH GITHENS 


‘President, The Newsreel Theatres, Inc. 


W. French Githens 


The newsreel is a new means of record- 
ing and a channel of increasing importance 
for the expression and portrayal of news 
events. A Columbia College (1927) grad- 
uate and former member of the U. S. dip- 
lomatic corps, Mr. Githens came upon what 
is now his major interest and activity quite 
by accident. Here he tells us something of 
the way in which it came about, his beliefs 
on the future of the newsreel, and his an- 
swers to some questions put to him by dele- 
gates to the 1940 Convention who were 
privileged to hear him. 


(y= hundred fifty years from 
today if you went back to the 
history of 1940, you would read about 
a man named Hitler. You would get 
an impression from reading of what 
he was like. You will also read about 
Roosevelt and Stalin. Films of these 
men are now being preserved on metal 
which will last hundreds of year. You 
will in the future be able to sit down 
and hear Hitler making a speech; you 
will see the Russians and the Finns. 
Thus you will get a better picture of 
what happened years before. 


At the present time newsreels are 
presented as entertainment. They are 


usually thrown in with a double fea- 
ture, a cartoon and bingo. I think 
that situation will be improved in the 
near future. In regard to making the 
newsreel, journalism is an important 
part of the set-up. There are two 
general divisions of a newsreel. One 
is the outside, or field work, where the 
cameraman takes pictures; then there 
is the editorial handling after the film 
has come in. 


The people who are best equipped 
for the indoor work of newsreels are 
journalists. You have to have a man 
who is experienced in writing good 
headlines. You have to write a com- 
mentary for the newsreel commentator 
to speak. That is important. A jour- 
nalist who had experience in going out 
and describing for a newspaper is 
equipped to write that commentary for 
the newsreel. It is one of the most 
vital parts of the newsreel today. It 
is necessary in the production of a 
good film. A silent picture doesn’t 
tell the story. 

You have to give some facts with 
the picture and guide your thoughts 
when you are working on the picture. 
Of course, you can take a picture and 
the commentator can twist the mean- 
ing behind it. We have to be careful 
of that. The best policy with the 
present war raging in Europe is for 
the newsreel to be as unbiased as 


possible. 


HERE are five newsreels in Amer- 

ica at the present time. All five 
of them are controlled by large movie 
companies—RKO, Pathe, Fox Movie- 
tone, MGM and Universal newsreels. 
These newsreels are expensive propo- 
sitions. In order to get a one-minute 
newsreel on the screen, it requires the 
services of fifty to sixty different peo- 
ple and a great deal of time and 
money. 

For example, a hurricane is coming 
up in the Carribean Sea and the news 
editor at the desk in New York (the 
headquarters are located here in New 
York) gets a flash that there is a 
storm brewing. From past experience 
he realizes that it might be something 
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big, for a few hours after it devastates 
Cuba, it might be in Florida. He has 
a man in Cuba, Florida, and Washing- 
ton who are ready if anything starts 
to happen to go to the scene of the 
storm. 

We'll say that this time the storm 
does develop to be a ripsnorter. The 
man in Cuba is on the job. The next 
step is to get the film to New York 
as quickly as possible. It is then sent 
to the laboratory to be developed. 
Then they must get the information 
available sent in by the news men. 
They film it and decide in what way 
to treat it. They have to treat it in 
relation to other subjects on sporting 
news, war news from Europe, and pub- 
licity stories of Florida and California. 
They further have to decide how much 
space to give the subject. 

Let us suppose that six different 
cameramen have made pictures of the 
storm. The storm is still raging and 
it has done a lot of damage. They 
decide to give it two to two and a half 
minutes out of the nine to ten minutes 
allotted to that issue of the news- 
reel. Six cameramen have traveled 
thousands of miles taking risks to get 
this film. On such assignments they 


have special insurance coverage. There 
are two to two and a half minutes de- 
voted to their work in the newsreel. 
Pathe alone might make four hundred 
and fifty to five hundred prints of the 


reel. 


VERYONE comes to the theatre 

and sees these pictures of the 
storm that they have been reading 
about in the newspaper. But back in 
the newsreel office the business man- 
ager of the company is looking over 
the expenses of that story, and he 
probably has a lot of headaches from 
looking at them. It might have cost 
him anywhere from five to twenty-five 
thousand dollars to produce the film. 
One of the disadvantages of news- 
reels today is that it isn’t like the 
newspaper or the magazine where as 
the advertising increases they can 
spend more money on the coverage. 

The system of selling newsreels is 
strict. Newsreels have been sold as 
an adjunct to feature pictures. If 
MGM is making good pictures and 
you want to attain them you will prob- 
ably buy a certain number of short 
subjects or newsreels for six to twelve 
months. So all these newsreels are 
bought on contracts and, therefore, not 
on the face value of the newsreel 
itself. 

Question: How did they get the 
newsreel of Admiral Byrd? 

Answer: They were made by the 
United States Government. On the 
first trip it was a commercial enter- 
prise and Admiral Byrd let them bid 


for the pictures. However, this time 


Two 


the United States Navy sent a pho- 
tographer along and all the films are 
made available to the newsreel syndi- 
cates. 

Question: Is the newsreel field open 
to women? 

Answer: Yes. I think the impor- 
tance of women is increasing greatly 
in the newsreels. As a matter of fact 
I was one of the leaders in that move- 


Coming Events... 


Scholastic Press Association officers are invited 
to inform The Editor of The Review of the 
scheduled meetings of their organizations and to 
report the proceedings. This column is being 
organized and developed under the direction of 
the National Council of Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciations, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y., Joseph M. Murphy, 
Chairman. All these organizations have not be- 
come affiliated with the National Council. The 
deadline is the 15th of the month preceding date 
of issue. 

NOVEMBER 2. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association second autumn conference, 
Columbia University, New York City. Sessions 
open to advisers only. Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
President, CSPAA, in charge. 

First autumn conference for 
visers of yearbooks. 


staffs and ad- 
Program printed elsewhere 
in this issue. D. D. Wise, Chairman of Year- 
books Division, in charge. 

Meeting, Advisory Board, CSPA. 

Murphy, presiding. 

NOVEMBER 2. University of Vermont School 
Press Conference, Burlington, Vt. Group clinics 
this year instead of the usual speaker-program. 

NOVEMBER 6. Nassau School Press Associa- 
tion. Third Annual Fall Convention, Adelphi 
College, Garden City, L. I. John Horgan, Sew- 
anhaka High, Floral Park, N. Y., Student Presi- 
dent; Lee O. Hench, Oceanside High, N. Y., Ad- 
visers Association President. Spring meeting, 


May 7. 

NOVEMBER 16. Connecticut Scholastic Press 
Association. Eighth Annual Convention, Hartford 
Public High School. Francis S. Kisco, Congress 
High School, President; William E. Blake, Hart- 
ford Public High, Chairman of the Convention. 

NOVEMBER 28-30. National Scholastic Press 
Association. Hotels Statler and Cleveland at 
Cleveland. Fred L. Kildow, Director. 

DECEMBER 4. Rhode Island Scholastic Press 
Association. Annual Fall Cenference, Cranston 
High. Constance M. Hayden, President. 

DECEMBER 6. Blair County (Pa.) Press As- 
sociation, Senior High, Altoona. Charles A. 
Faris, Senior High, Altoona, Chairman. 

DECEMBER 7. North Jersey Scholastic Press 
Association. Annual conference, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. Helen A. Bickel, Gen- 
eral-Secretary, Cleveland Junior High, Elizabeth, 
in charge. Open to junior and senior high pub- 
lications. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Western New York 
Interscholastic Press Association, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo. Semi-annual meeting. Thomas A. Boris, 
Promotion Director, Buffalo Evening News, Di- 
rector. 

DECEMBER 7 (tentative). Delaware Scholastic 
Press Association, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. Dr. C. L. Day, University of Delaware, 
and Mr. W. S. Adams, Goldey Business College, 
Wilmineton. Del.. in charge. 

DECEMBER (tentative—end of the month). 
Meeting to organize a Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association at the University of Maryland, College 
Park. Md. Miss Mary E. Murray, Allegheny High, 
Cumberland, Mr. James C. Leonhart, Baltimore 
City College, and others, on the committee on 
arrangements. 

MARCH 13-14-15. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New York City. 
Seventeenth Annual Convention, Joseph M. Mur- 
phy. Director. 

APRIL 18. South Carolina Scholastic Press 
Association, Charleston, S. C. Fred C. Kendrick, 
Greenville, S. C., Senior Hich, Director. 

APRIL (tentative). Western Maryland Inter- 
scholastic Press Association. Beall High School, 
Frostburg, Md. Mary E. Murray, Allegheny 
High, Cumberland, Md., in charge. 


Joseph M. 


ment. When I first became connected 
with newsreels, they were run entirely 
by men. Most of them were more in- 
terested in horse races than in things 
that interested women so we started 
acquiring female editors and getting 
their viewpoint of anything that hap- 
pens. Now women all over the coun- 
try are becoming, more and more, 


newsreel theatre patrons. When we 
first started ten years ago about ninety 
per cent of the patrons were men. Now 
in the newsreel theatre at Rockefeller 
Center about sixty per cent of the pa- 
tronage are men, in Chicago about 
sixty per cent, and in San Francisco 
about sixty- five per cent are men. 
Women are becoming more interested 
in newsreels because we've gotten the 
woman’s viewpoint, and I think 
women will be doing more and more 
work in newsreels. 


Question: How does the commen- 
tary coincide with the film? 

Answer: That is one of the big 
problems in making any picture. That 
is called spotting. You take a simple 
picture like a horse race. They all 
start together but during the first 
quarter number eight is in the lead, 
four is second, and five, third and so 
on. First of all you have to get a 
sports expert on it. He will look at 
the film ten or twelve times until he 
has the positions of the horses mem- 
orized at every point in the race. Then 
they run off the silent picture. Co- 
ordinating these two is important be- 
cause the psychological factor plays a 
part. You have the image which cre- 
ates an impression; you have a man 
speaking about what you are looking 
at; you have a musical background 
which puts you in the appropriate 
mood and finally you have the excite- 
ment of being there. The editor has 
to cut the film so that the action will 
be smooth and complete. Sometimes 
it is cut down and then you have to 
get the sound engineer to match the 
natural sound because all cameras 
aren’t sound cameras. There is usual- 
ly only one sound camera for every 
four of the others. So you have a 
music editor who looks at the picture 
and decides what music is most ap- 
propriate to have. Thus you see that 
music and spotting are quite im- 
portant. 

Question: When you cut a news- 
reel picture how do you put the two 
sections together? 

Answer: All you have to do is 
this: Suppose you have two scenes 
ten feet long of a man walking—one 
will be a full length view and the other 
a close-up. You cut it to within five 
feet of the close-up. You take a pair 
of scissors, put it in the slicing ma- 
chine and it is cemented together. 
Newsreels are usually working under 
pressure to send programs to the 
newsreel theatres. We used to start 
new shows on Fridays. One Friday 
we acquired a new office boy. He was 
supposed to bring the film to the 
theatre. There was four thousand 
feet of film. (The film runs at ninety 
feet a minute). He was also bring- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Little Cowpuncher’s Story 


By MRS. EULALIA BOURNE 


Sasco Ranch School, Pinal County, Arizona 


URS is a one-room school on an 
Arizona ranch about fifty miles 
from town. We have seventeen 

pupils this year. And this is the sev- 
enth year we have published a month- 
ly magazine called Little Cowpuncher. 
It has eight pages of newsprint printed 
on both sides like a newspaper. In 
the kind notices by editors and col- 
umnists in Southwestern periodicals, 
our paper has been called unique. 


Like a cowpuncher, it is a rover. 
It has moved around from ranch to 
ranch following the floating popula- 
tion of the vaquero families living in 
the vicinity of Tucson. Wherever 


The little cowpunchers printing Little Cowpuncher. 
big Arizona cattle ranch. Note, also, the costumes; boys and girls both wear lenis. 


was made by the children. 
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there has been some spare space in a 
bunkhouse or cowboy’s quarters, the 
department of education has estab- 
lished a public school for the young 
Arizona range riders. And inevitably 
the battered old mimeograph and the 
maestra’s interest in spontaneous writ- 
ings and drawings of young people 
who live on lonely ranches have com- 
menced producing. 


LTHOUGH there are only five 


families represented in our 


school, we print two hundred fifty 
copies, and have few left for our files. 
We have subscribers in eighteen states 
and four foreign countries. 


204b.a 


Unusual student publications 
are not rarities in the CSPA office 
but this story of the way in which 
a mimeographed paper revolution- 
ized a school, inspired a commun- 
ity and became almost a state in- 
stitution, takes first rank with us. 
Mrs. Bourne’s achievements should 
prove as encouraging to advisers 
who believe they are working un- 
der seemingly great handicaps as 
they have been an inspiration to 
“little cowpunchers”, their parents 
and employers, and to the people 
of Arizona. 


We have had some gifted children 
on our staff almost every year, but 
most of them might be classified as 
“run of the range.” They are the 
sons and daughters of cowpunchers, 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Photo by J. Robert Burns, Tucson, Arizona 


Note the cramped space—a little room in a cowboys’ quarters on a 


The pottery on the home-made shelves 
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OBJECTIVE JOURNALISM 


ODAY, amid the increasing number of biased “pro- 

paganda sheets”, there exist a few newspapers and 

periodicals, famous because of their objectivity in pre- 
senting news and in viewing the facts about current prob- 
lems. This small group represents the best in modern jour- 
nalism and their success has come about and they have 
come to be respected and valued mainly because of the 
unbiased quality of their literary material. 

As Americans, we are guaranteed freedom of the press 
by the Constitution. This is a right not possessed by many 
in the world today, and we have come to cherish it almost 
above all else. However, we must be careful of this privi- 
lege and avoid its abuse. We should not turn to either ex- 
treme. One may rankle under the burden of strict, dicta- 
torial censorship, yet in many ways it is no worse than 
cheap, unwarranted and unrestricted sensationalism. 

In the past two decades the impact of public affairs on 
the individual has made it a necessity to be well-informed 
and the one great medium supplying this needed informa- 
tion is the newspaper. Thus it is self-evident that whatever 
viewpoint the newspaper takes, that same viewpoint is the 
one most likely to be impressed upon the minds of its 
readers. 

In that it directly controls public opinion, the best news- 
paper is that one which looks at matters objectively, view- 
ing things calmly from all sides. In a recent talk, Mr. Ken- 
neth Collins, assistant general manager of The New York 
Times, commented, “Newspapers are not just commercial 
enterprises. In a very real sense they are guardians of the 
truth. They keep our people informed about the facts of 
our world and about the facts of that mad, warring world 
beyond the seas. Knowing the facts, we can keep ourselves 
free and we hope and pray, keep ourselves at peace.” 


Tower Dial, Tower High School, 
Wilmington, Del. 


MEN IN THE MAKING 


HOSE who do not work with boys and girls during 
their developmental years or who are not in close 
touch with them day by day are inclined to feel that 

the world has changed for the worse and but a few short 
years remain before we are in a state of complete disinte- 
gration. The ways of the present generation are much 
different from the manners and habits of that which pre- 
ceded it but still we believe that there’s much to be said 
in favor of the young people of today. An editorial along 
this line appeared recently in The Cogwheel, the bi-weekly 
newspaper of Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minn., 


which expresses our views to a T. Here it is:— 
Modern Youth Plead For Comprehension 


“What is this modern generation coming to?” is a 
question countless annoyed parents have asked the 
erring youth. 


Well, what is it coming to? In the first place, edu- 
cation has taken enormous strides forward since their 
school days. It’s only logical that we, the younger 
generation, are better equipped to face life than they 
were. 


Secondly, psychiatrists are now able practically to 
read a person’s mind, and get at the root of all the 
trouble. Did mother and father hear much, if any- 
thing, about inferiority complexes? 


And lastly, our parents have reared us from the time 
of our birth, planting their ideals and characteristics 
in our fertile minds and bodies. Could it be that 
they weren’t successful? 


Now, honestly, mom and dad, were you any bet- 
ter when you were ’teen years old? 


THE TEN BEST STORIES 


Readers of the West Junior Courier of West Junior 
High, Binghamton, N. Y., and members of the June, 1940, 
graduating class, selected what they considered to be the 
Ten Best Stories that had appeared in their paper during 
the period from September, 1937, when they entered the 
school, to the date of their graduation three years later. 
This is a unique procedure and one which has not come 
to our attention previously. Obviously, it required much 
reading, careful study, and selective judgment. It serves 
as a basis of study for future staffs and it provides a 
review in retrospect of the range of interests of the students 
who were the actors on the stage and the recorders of 
events through the medium of their publication. 


Selected “bests” were:— 


“Woodland Capers” Leaders Exhibition, West Junior 
Special Hobby Club Broadcast over WNBF, formation of 
new Student Cabinet, “Fresh Fields” Production by Dra- 
matics Club, Student Cabinet Adopts School Coat of Arms 
(Design by Robert Regni), Beverly Merchant and Eleanor 
Stone were speakers on program of the Fifteenth Annual 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention in New 
York City, “Clubs on Parade” Exhibition, West Junior 
Swimming Meet (Won by Ninth Grade Pupils), Suzanne 
Fischer was a speaker on program of the Sixteenth Annual 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association Convention, “Seven 
Sisters” Production by Dramatics Club. 
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Greenawalt Honored Again 


AMBERT GREENAWALT, ad- 
Z viser of The York High Weekly 

of William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pa., has been awarded 
an “Associate of Education”, a degree 
in British Education. The degree was 
bestowed in recognition of specialized 
study and research at the Institute of 
Education, University of London. The 
work was undertaken while Mr. Green- 
awalt was abroad on sabbatical leave 
during the 1938-1939 academic year. 
Final action on the degree was taken 
recently. 

Mr. Greenawalt is chairman of the 
Committee for the Formulation of a 
New Course of Study Concerning all 
Phases of Student Journalism. Fifteen 
committee members of national repre- 
sentation are serving with Mr. Greena- 
walt. The group is working on the 
first comprehensive report of its kind 
in student journalism for the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 


HE CSPA Committee on Stand- 

ard and Judging is also under 
Mr. Greenawalt’s chairmanship. He is 
the author of two books on scholastic 
journalism. They are: “School Press 
Management and Style” and “A Stu- 
dent’s Journalism Laboratory.” 

In addition to his regular schedule 
of courses, Mr. Greenawalt was asked 
to prepare a critical survey of English 
teaching methods in the various Lon- 
don colleges. The scope of his inves- 
tigation included those colleges offer- 
ing vocational courses as well as those 
strictly academic in course of study. 
Several of the institutions included in 
the study were schools in the Univer- 
sity of London, others were not. It is 
rare that foreign students are asked 
to undertake a project of this nature. 
Upon completion, the critical survey 
had to be considered worthy of pub- 


We Seo by the 


In line with the trend of depart- 
mentalizing the news, The Bulldog’s 
Bark of Chetek High School has al- 
most all of its inside news indexed ac- 
cording to subject. 

y S -< 

“Do you know’—that Walter 
Hampden, famous actor known for 
his portrayal of Cyrano de Bergerac, 
is an alumnus of Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory Country Day School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.? The “Do you know” column is 
featured on the front page and ac- 
quaints students with famous alumni. 

, ££ £ 
The vocations director in coopera- 
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lication by the University of London. 
The Delegacy, a board of professors 
and administrative officers, judged the 
final report as to quality and educa- 
tional value. Without their approval 
the degree can not be conferred. 


R. GREENAWALT’S report, 
“The Teaching of English in 
the Colleges of London”—subtitled, 
“A Study of Changing Theory and 
Practice’—ran booklength. The man- 
uscript covered 70,000 words. It was 
approved by his tutor June, 1939. The 
Delegacy approved the dissertation 
this year. The degree was awarded. 
Mr. Greenawalt was designated, an 
“Associate of the University of Lon- 
don Institute of Education.” 

The historical method is employed 
in the report. It began with the im- 
portant changes introduced in the 
English educational system half a 
century ago. The change evolved 
from the great controversy concern- 
ing the value of the traditional classi- 
cal program in the general educational 
system. Individual needs and _ pur- 
poses were more and more considered. 
Accordingly, the whole curriculum 
was changed. Modern institutions now 
permit students greater freedom in 
course selection. Through these 
changes Mr. Greenawalt shows how 
English courses have become the 
basis of England’s educational pro- 
gram. He examined old and new 
theory, courses of study, classroom 
method, and types of administration 
in both secondary schools and col- 
leges. Elementary schools were con- 
sidered; this because educational 
planes are not so sharply defined in 
England as in the United States. Close 
relationships render it impossible to 
survey one level without considering 
those above and below. 


Papors.. 


tion with the Lincoln Log, Lincoln 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, spons- 
ored a “Jobs for graduates” column on 
page one in the October 18 issue. 
There were more jobs than qualified 
graduates, the vocations director said. 
, #¢ -¢ 

Besides striding forward with the as 
yet experimental streamline makeup, 
the Greenville High News of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, used an attractive 
picture at the top of the two right hand 
columns. The lead story followed be- 
low. In new makeup forms, this is 
not often seen. It has been advocated 
experimentally but hasn’t met with ex- 


Lambert Greenawalt 


R. GREENAWALT’S course of 

study included: The teaching 

of English as a foreign language; 

classroom method, the educational 

system of England; comparative edu- 

cation—modern education in America 
and Europe. 

Before joining the faculty at Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School, Mr. 
Greenawalt was a member of the New 
York school system. He taught in 
various elementary schools. For ten 
years he was principal of the Old High 
School Building, West Philadelphia 
street. 

Besides his English educational de- 
gree, Mr. Greenawalt has received 
three degrees from George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 
They are: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Education, and Master of Art, in 
Education. He studied at Penn State 
and Gettysburg Colleges and took ex- 
tension courses offered by Penn State, 
Columbia University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


tensive use. In the October 18 issue 
Greenville employs this technique. 
They are not necessarily the first, but 
they are progressive. 
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Vox Populi has become Vox Stu- 
denti in a column of the Berkeley 
News, Berkeley Terrace School, Irv- 
ington, N. J. So far, no further claims 
have been made for the column. 

pw 

“Mencke, Randall Head 1940 Pep 
Department”—so reads a five column 
line in the Woodrow Wilson High 
School paper, the Wilson Loudspeak- 
er, of Long Beach, California. As 
you have guessed, “Pep Department” 
refers to song and yell activity during 
athletic contests and rallies. 


Five 





Poetry of the Month... 


IDE and varied are the interests 
of those who write verse for 
the school publications. Light, 

resonant and profound is the meter 
and the language of its expression. 
That this endless flow may be contin- 
ued in undiminished strength is the 
hope with which we present these of- 
ferings from some of the more recent 
issues which have come across our 


desk. 
Quest 


The world was at war. 
Men said that peace was nowhere, 
But I found it. 
Peace is a hill, and night, and a star. 
They questioned life; 
They said it had no reason. 
I looked for it, and then 
I found life’s reason 
In one star, and one hill, and night. 
“Man will kill man,” they said, 
“It is too late.” But I knew 
It will never be too late, until 
All men are blind 
To the night, the stars, and a hill. 
Joan Goldwasser, ’40 
Horace Manuscript, 
Horace Mann School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 
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It Seemed So True 
I dreamt of you last night— 
A funny dream—it seemed so true. 
I was sitting on a cloud, looking down 
on you. 


I was sitting on my cloud 
Happy as could be—and all at once 
was on the ground and you were 
looking down on me! 
Anne Sterling Martin 
Venturer, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Conversation With Death 
Death— 
Wanderer, come in from this storm; 
Too long you’ve borne its lash. 
Why do you stay out in those gales 
That all about you flash? 

The wind of disappointments sharp, 
The blizzard of despair, 

The bitter-raging blast of hate 
Are all that thrive out there. 

See! That last blow will surely prove 
That life is but a thong— 

It was the cruel word of a friend 
Whom you had loved for long. 
Why do you scorn the quiet hearth 

That Death can easily give; 
For satisfaction, peace, content 
Do not come while you live. 


Man— 
Strange host, your words are true 
enough, 
But there is something still 


That turns me on the forward path 
To brave the winter chill. 
Perhaps because I love the feel 
Of fighting in my heart; 
The challenge of tempests I must 
face 
Thrill most when most they smart. 
Perhaps in even the harshest gust 
Belief is in my soul 
That I may conquer hail and sleet 
And reach my distant goal. 
Eleanor Thompson, ’40 
Tower Dial, 


Tower High School, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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A Leaf 
A withered leaf spiraled down to rest 
Upon the surface of the pool. 
Like an ancient galleon 
It pursued its course to shore, 
Its dry, fragile sails 
Filled with the rush of a light summer 
breeze. 
Vernon Heughan 
Lace and Pig, 


Central High School, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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War! 
The play of 


vengeful adolescent 
whims, 

The shame of man that holy freedom 
dims, 

The scourge of life, a steaming, raging 
brew 

That boils down souls ’til they are bit- 
ter through. 

Oh, traitor men who dare declare a 
war, 

May every battling hour haunt you 
more. 

May tortured faces curse your sweated 
brain, 

And taunting deaths of dear ones 
bring you pain. 

On pools of blood may grasping 
bodies float, 

While half-starved fingers lock about 
your throat. 

And every day accusing, swollen eyes 

Foretell your doom before your body 
dies. 

How dared you tear the husband from 
his bride, 

Or rend an only son from mother’s 
side? 

How dared you heap insults upon your 
God, 

To march His sons before a firing 
squad? 

Enough your cannons tore apart their 
limbs, 

Enough your gas their gasping sick 
brains dims, 

Enough your bullets pierce their tor- 
tured heads, 

And leave them rot on frozen earthen 


beds. 


Enough your fire mocked their an- 
guished eyes, 

And laughed to hear their tortured, 
frightened cries. 

Enough your butchery ends both fools 
and kings 

And makes but wretched beasts of liv- 
ing things. 

Enough your slaughter, greed, and 
seething hate 

Have made for many, dreams of peace 
too late. 

Enough your boasts have challenged 
heaven’s gate, 
And jeering talk has 
tempted fate. 

Too many times you’ve made sheer 

living sore; 
You’ve racked and pained it and then 
called it war. 
Would God but grant that some in- 
spiring force 
Could drive your blackened hearts to 
sweet remorse, 
That suffering now you may escape 
the well 
Cursed angels dug for 
called it hell! 
Victoria Kahnowski 
Tech Quarterly, 
Technical High School, 
Scranton, Pa. 
t vy 7 
Memories 


scorned and 


you—and 


Memories how bittersweet that 
word alone can be, 

How closely woven into dreams, or 
tenderness or glee, 

To happiness or lonely pain each 
memory is a key 

That opens back your mind so that 
your heart again can see. 


Memories are photographs in singular 
detail 

That change as you detect each day— 
a rose that’s dry and frail, 

Or strains of lovely ballads or a box 
of perfumed mail, 

Or softly soothing echoes that rain- 
drops’ fall avail. 


Memories are rich red wine that youth- 
ful people store 

To later fill their aging hearts when 
life becomes a bore. 

When keen adventure, sparkling with 
what they’re wanting to restore, 

Then people turn to memories to live 
and laugh once more. 


Memories are bank accounts that can’t 
be overdrawn. 

They’re vibrant joy or detailed hurt 
but never dull or wan. 

As hide-outs from bare realism, they’re 
fickle as a fawn; 

For all at once you start—to find your 
memory-built world gone! 

Victoria Kahnowski, ’40 
Tech Quarterly, 
Technical High School, 


Scranton, Pa. 
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From Copy 


to Delivery 


By SYLVIA ROSEN 


The Comet ‘Press, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This is Article 2 in the series by Miss Rosen, publications 


consultant, Convention speaker, printing instructor at Hun- 


ter College, New York City, and one of a group of authorities 
in the several fields touching upon the publishing of a student 


magazine or yearbook whose work will be featured in the Re- 


view this year. Coming are “Planning the Format” and “Sum- 


mary and Special Features’. 


N the first article of this series we 

stressed the importance of early 

and careful selection of your 
printer. With the help of the printer 
you have selected, you will consider 
the elements that make up the format 
of your magazine or annual. While 
he is checking samples and ideas for 
you, you will concentrate on getting 
together the material for your publi- 
cation. Everything that goes into the 
publication — manuscript, art work, 
photographs, advertisements—is _re- 
ferred to as COPY. 

It is our aim in these articles to 
show you how systematic planning in 
every step of your work can minimize 
the amount of time, energy, and 
money it is necessary to spend. Care- 
ful preparation of the manuscript ma- 
terial (that is, the written material, 
the text of your publication) facili- 
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tates typesetting, cuts cost, and assures 
you of more accurate proofs. There 
are a few basic rules worth repeating 
here. 

Preparation of Copy for Printer 

1. Write all manuscripts on 8% x 11 
paper of medium weight. Scraps of 
paper are easily misplaced. 

2. Typewrite, double-spaced, if pos- 
sible, or write legibly in ink on one 
side of the paper only. 

3. In hand-written copy be certain 
that all proper names, scientific terms, 
foreign expressions, are clearly written. 

4. Write the name of the publica- 
tion and the title of the article at the 
top of each page of manuscript. If a 
manuscript takes more than one page, 
number each page consecutively. 

5. Note the number of words in the 
upper corner of the first page of each 
piece of manuscript for later reference 


———— 18 — > 12 — > 
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Examples of How Pages May Be Laid Out 


in calculating copy. 


6. Leave sufficient margin on each 
sheet of paper for making corrections. 


7. Read carefully all final copy be- 
fore it goes to the printer to check 
for errors made in typing or recopy- 
ing, spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
consistency of style, accuracy of facts. 

8. Write out any special instruc- 
tions as to type face, spacing, etc. 


rr submitting copy, be sure you sub- 
mit ALL your copy. If the title- 
page has only a few lines to be set in 
type, don’t leave it to the printer to 
guess this fact; write out the necessary 
information as clearly and fully as if 
it were a poem or story. We cannot 
emphasize too much the importance 
of reading and re-reading your manu- 
scripts before they go to the printer. 
The time to make corrections is while 
the copy is still in the manuscript 
state, not after it has been set in type. 
Those extra commas which you think 
do not matter very much as you pass 
over them on the typed copy, will 
jump out of the page and glare at you 
from the galley proof. 

Most straight copy, that is, the text 
of your magazine or annual, is usually 
set on the linotype, which casts a com- 
plete line at one time. Any correction 
which you make after the type has 
been set, therefore, is costly. 


oe preparation of advertising 
copy is a special problem. Since 
advertising copy is set into type and 
made into pages at the same time, it is 
necessary to submit your advertising 
copy with a dummy—that is, a plan 
of each page. The simplest way to 
do this is as follows: 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Editorials... Choice of the Month 


F those who believe the young 

people of today are unaware of 

the problems that confront their 
country, that they are careless, indif- 
ferent and thinking only of the thrill 
of the moment, could read a cross- 
section of their opinion as expressed 
by America’s student editors, they 
would quickly change their minds. 
These editors are as cognizant of what 
goes on about them, and its signifi- 
cance and bearing upon themselves, 
as their elder alaaateaal brothers. 

This is the first of a series of edi- 
torials on the same general theme 
which will follow the train of thought 
in the minds of America’s school 
population. 

Stars and Stripes 
Symbolize Devotion . . . 

During these times, more than ever, 
the Stars and Stripes are on view as 
seldom before in the nation’s peace 
time history. 

The flag is a symbol of devotion for 
this nation. In honoring it we are 
defending more than land, towering 
mountains, fertile valleys, and great 
prairies—we are defending represen- 
tative government and the liberties 
that such a government assures us all. 

Behind the flag, we draw our lines 


of defense to guard the freedom, the 
promise of ever-continuing progress, 
for which it stands. 

Piedmont Highlander, 


Piedmont High, 
Oakland, Cal. 
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True Freedom in America 
Is the Only American Way 


Today, while Europe is at war and 
every word that is printed in foreign 
newspapers is heavily censored, let us 
be thankful that our forefathers had 
the ability and foresight to set up a 
constitution such as ours. Although 
it contains but ten words to the sen- 
tence, “or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press,” perhaps is 
the basis of our present day govern- 
ment. 

Without freedom of speech there 
would be no political party platform; 
in fact there would be no political 
parties. In a sense there are those 
who go a bit too far in the use of 
this privilege but always our govern- 
ment has looked at both sides of the 
question before acting. Without the 
mighty American press, the nation 
would be uninformed about world- 
wide events. Without the freedom of 
this press the nation would never have 
the right to choose between peace or 
war, good or evil, democracy or dic- 
tatorship. 

Let us remember that but for those 


Eight 


ten words we could not breathe free 
air nor live our own lives in a care- 


free manner today. 
The Rough Rider, 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior High, 
Glendale, Cal. 
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What Democracy 
Means to Me 


What does the word democracy 
mean? Webster tells us that democ- 
racy is that form of government in 
which the sovereign power is in the 
hands of the people collectively and 
is exercised by them either directly or 
through elected representatives. 

In this beloved land I shall have the 
right to vote and to take part in my 
government. I may vote for whom I 
choose, and nobody will say anything 
to the contrary. 

The head of our country is repre- 
senting the people because he obtained 
his office through an election and not 
by means of a bloody revolution. Our 
leader is working for the people and 
not for his own selfish interests. 

I am given the right to study what 
I desire in school, and I do not see 
my fellow man persecuted because of 
his race, color, or creed. I shall be 
praised, not because of the number of 
enemies that I have killed, or the num- 
ber of planes that I have shot down, 
but I shall be praised because of my 
accomplishments in the various fields 
of art, letters, business, or science. My 
ability and willingness to enrich and 
enable life will not be used in a war 
that is ruining humanity, but for the 
good of all mankind. 

A democracy is built through the 
courage, strength, and faith of its peo- 
ple. Our democracy will forge on and 
on because the people are with the 
government; they love and respect it. 
In America the people are the govern- 
ment! 

To me America means democracy. 
Democracy and America are synony- 
mous. Together they stand for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
America is everything that democracy 
means to me. 

Ye Castle Crier, 
Castlemont High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 
y y q 
We Have Seen But Have 
We Observed? 


During the crucial period of the past 
three years we have heard numerous 
young people state their desire to live 
under a non-democratic form of gov- 
ernment. In the totalitarian theory, 
economic security, social reforms are 
offered. 


In 1922 over-ambitious Italian 


youth failed to challenge Mussolini’s 
march on Rome. Today while the 
American boy is practicing to side- 
step tacklers on the gridiron, the Ital- 
ian boy is preparing to dodge bullets 
on the Egyptian sands. In 1933 the 
young generation of Germany accept- 
ed the rule of the Nazi Party with- 
out resistance; today the American 
girl is planning to enjoy an eventful 
fall season while the German girl is 
sacrificing her hair so that war mate- 
rials may be manufactured. 

We have seen but we have not ob- 
served the results of exchanging prec- 
ious liberty for the dreams of some 
radical and dissatisfied person. 

It is the responsibility of the youth 
of America to defend in every way 
possible a form of government which 
has successfully ruled and protected 
this country for 165 years, a form of 
government which millions of pov- 
erty-stricken and war-wracked humans 
are longing to live under. 

The Tower, 


High School, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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To Keep Our Country Free 
Youth Must Stand United 


The right of a common man, like 
your father and mine, to speak, read, 
and act as he pleases, to bring up his 
children according to his own convic- 
tions, seems a small thing to expect— 
until that right is taken away. What 
other government down through his- 
tory has given its people such protec- 
tion, and yet such freedom, such a 
chance for happiness? Our govern- 
ment has not been made suddenly or 
with ease. It is the product of many 
generations of ceaseless struggle 
against injustice, intolerance, and 
tyranny; the result of hardships en- 
dured and losses sustained, of an un- 
wavering faith in the future and in 
principles worth fighting for. 

What is this generation then, that it 
should expect to enjoy the fruits of so 
many years of striving without making 
its own full effort to fight for, to keep, 
and to upbuild its rich inheritance? 
Fighting, not in terms of guns and 
manpower, but in wholehearted sup- 
port of the principles of democracy, a 
loyalty and unselfishness to make for 
national unity—so that our govern- 
ment will not, like France, fall divided 
against itself. 


Ponce Tribune, 
Ponce de Leon High School, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Yearbook Correction 


Senior High School 
Enrollment 301-600 
First Place 


RECORD, High, Merchantville, N. J. 
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What Book Is Most Useful to an Editor? 


HAT IS the most useful book? 

The average person probably 

would say the telephone book. 
The regular readers of this paper, 
however, are not average people—they 
are editors. What, then, is the most 
useful book for editors? 

On any editor’s desk there will be 
found a style book, the importance 
of which cannot be underestimated. 
There will also be found a dictionary, 
from which pronunciations, defini- 
tions, and derivations of words can be 
obtained. There will also be an atlas 
that will enable an editor to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the location of a 
town, river, mountain, lake, or ocean. 
Who’s Who will be there to give him 
brief biographical sketches of living 
people, and the World Almanac will 
be there containing a melange of im- 
portant, current information, much of 
it statistical and tabular. All of these 
books are important to editors, who, 
with librarians, have a greater need for 
useful books than those who constitute 
any other group. 

Prior to 1935 you would not and 
could not have found on an editor’s 
desk the book which probably is his 
most useful tool—an_ encyclopedia. 
The reason that you would not have 
found an encyclopedia on the editor’s 
desk prior to 1935 is that before that 
time there was no encyclopedia small 
enough to go there. There were en- 
cyclopedias—and good ones, but they 
filled whole shelves and bookcases. 
In the Fall of 1935 the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press published a one-volume 
encyclopedia which contains 2,000 
pages, more than 50,000 separate ar- 
ticles and entries, and 5,000,000 words. 
Since then, The Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, taking up less than four inches 
of space, has been placed on the desks 
of most of the editors in the United 
States. 


HAT information does an en- 

cyclopedia of this sort contain? 
How useful, how reliable, and how 
comprehensive can it be? Its useful- 
ness is easily demonstrated. It does 
hot attempt to encroach upon the 
function of the dictionary. Words, 
their definitions, derivations, and pro- 
nunciations, are still to be sought in 
the dictionary. A good encyclopedia, 
though, gives the pronunciations of 
those Polish towns, Russian rivers, 
and Chinese lakes which the average 
person is inclined to pronounce by 
sneezing. A good encyclopedia con- 
tains the gazetteer information which 
is the very basis of an atlas. It tells 
you that such and such a town is in 
the southeastern portion of this state 
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or northwest of that large and well- 
known city. It gives populations and 
historical and industrial information. 

A good encyclopedia will contain 
brief biographical sketches not only 
of important living people but also of 
all important persons no longer living. 
A good encyclopedia will contain his- 
torically the sort of information that 
makes the World Almanac so impor- 
tant year by year. More than this, a 
good encyclopedia will be an intro- 
duction to the history of any country, 
the literature of any period, the reli- 
gion of any group, and the philosophy 
of any great thinker. 


The Editors of The Review have 
found The Columbia Encyclopedia such 
a valuable source of reference in their 
work and they have been asked so many 
times by editors and advisers what books 
they should have in their editorial and 
staff rooms, that we asked the Editors 
of the Encyclopedia to tell us something 
about their unusual volume. When 
they refrained, modestly, from men- 
tioning such technical details as where 
this book could be bought and how 
much it would cost, we induced them 
to prepare a bona fide ad which can be 
found on our outside back cover. 


F THE editor’s encyclopedia is a 

multivolumed one too large to go 
on his desk, it will undoubtedly be 
what is known as an inclusive encyclo- 
pedia. It is important that this quali- 
fying adjective, inclusive, be under- 
stood in all of its encyclopedic impli- 
cations and history. The largest en- 
cyclopedia ever produced or under- 
taken was Chinese. The idea behind 
this Chinese encyclopedia was to in- 
clude all of the information known to 
the Chinese. When the editors of this 
encyclopedia had reached 35,000 vol- 
umes, they gave up, having come no- 
where near their goal. 


This idea of inclusive encyclopedia 
still intrigues mankind. You yourself 
may discover the encyclopedias that 
still have this idea. The easiest way 
to do it is by looking up the article 
on relativity, a subject of the greatest 
importance to mankind but so ab- 
struse that but a handful of people 
understand it as yet. If the encyclo- 
pedia that you test appears to include 
in its relativity article all of the infor- 
mation that Einstein himself has dis- 
covered about relativity, or even if it 
contains information about relativity 
that is beyond your comprehension, 
then you have an inclusive encyclo- 
pedia still pursuing the Chinese idea. 


On the other hand, if the encyclo- 
pedia that you have examined gives 


you in its article on relativity or in 
any other article information all of 
which is intelligible to you, then you 
have the good fortune to have access 
to a modern, streamlined book of ref- 
erence, every word of which is of po- 
tential value and usefulness. 


Such an encyclopedia has in it no 
waste space or information. Such an 
encyclopedia will contain information 
about medicine which a lawyer can 
understand, information about chem- 
istry that a literary student can com- 
prehend, information about law that 
an architect can make use of without 
any special effort. Such an encyclo- 
pedia can be contained in a single 
volume no larger than an unabridged 
dictionary. Such an encyclopedia can 
take its place on an editor’s desk, and 
such an encyclopedia will probably 
prove to be the most useful book on 
the editor’s desk. Such an encyclo- 
pedia will differ from a large, in- 
clusive, Chinese-style, multi-volumed 
encyclopedia only in that it will con- 
tain no information understandable 
only by specialists, experts, and au- 
thorities. Such an encyclopedia will 
be as comprehensive and will con- 
tain as many entries as the large en- 
cyclopedias and may contain even 
more. Such an encyclopedia will con- 
tain all the information an editor will 
need and none that he cannot under- 
stand. 


Such an encyclopedia has been com- 
piled and published. It required the 
facilities of one of the largest univer- 
sities in the country. It required eight 
years of intensive work on the part of 
a large staff of experts, It contains 
information the equivalent of fifty ref- 
erence books cf 100,000 words each. 
It has been purchased by more than 
90,000 institutions and individuals who 
have come to the conclusion that in 
an age such as ours the most useful 
book of reference is an encyclopedia 
that contains the information they 
want in a way they can understand it. 


Souvenir Issue 
The Daze, Willard School, Stam- 


ford, Conn., published a souvenir is- 
sue on the dedication of its new 
school. Featured in the eight-page 
newspaper were the dedicatory ad- 
dress, stories on the new building, and 
a two-page spread of pictures of the 
auditorium, kindergarten, classrooms, 
and workmen constructing the school. 
The Daze is published monthly by the 
students of the seventh and eighth 
grades of the Willard School. 





Features. of the 


HERE’S A feature in nearly 

everything but not everyone can 

find it. Here are a few that may 
suggest other topics or situations to 
editors or staff members hungry for 
assignments. Restrained in its tone, 
and hardly an uncommon experience 
in England, is “Symphonia,” yet there 
is a subtle feeling about it that makes 
one want to yawn or seek his bed. 
Straight newswriting is slipping into 
the feature field in even the most se- 
date newspapers. But a warning—be- 
fore one can be a good feature writer 
he must know how to write the accept- 
ed form of news story. 


BLITZKRIEG 


LIVE CHICKEN is a somewhat 

stupid and thoroughly harmless 
creature, but a dead one can be the 
cause of more trouble than a whole 
coopfull of clucking biddies. If you 
don’t think so, consider that favorite 
item of a formal menu: Half Broiled 
Spring Chicken. Not even a profes- 
sional wrestler has any advantage over 
the rest of the people when it comes 
to dealing with that innocent-looking 
but dangerous stand-by of the bill-of- 
fare. 

You haven’t ordered the chicken— 
you know better than that!—but some 
committee-member with no imagina- 
tion and even less good sense has 
decided it’s “just the thing” for the 
reunion luncheon of the National So- 
ciety for the Abolition of Cruel 
Sports. And so the waiter sets it be- 
fore you with a flourish and backs 
away to a vantage point where he can 
watch you agonize. 

You gaze at the succulent, savory 
morsel and wonder how to begin. If 
only you could get rid of the body- 
guard of slippery peas and the round, 
rolling potatoes! But there’s no place 
to put them except in your pocket, and 
according to Emily Post that just isn’t 
done. You study the chicken gravely. 
Which is the front part and which the 
rear? You begin to regret that you 
paid so little attention when you were 
taking that course in zoology. The 
wing! That’s it! You’ve read some- 
where that the wing should be re- 
moved first. This funny thingamabob 
must be the wing. No, that’s the neck 

or the tail. Chickens don’t have 
tails, not that kind, at least. It must 
be the neck! Well, the wing is just 
aft of the neck. You cut down reso- 
lutely into the region where the wing 
joint ought to be, and a dozen peas 
go skipping on the tablecloth. You 
reinstate them hastily, hoping that no 
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one has noticed. You tackle the wing 
once more. You saw away with deter- 
mination but not much grace, poking 
the ribs of your neighbor in the pro- 
cess. He gives you a dirty look. 


Finally, after a long fatiguing strug- 
gle, you succeed in removing that 
stubborn joint. You now try a mouth- 
ful of peas to encourage and enliven 
your spirits. Hopefully you attempt 
to remove the precious bit of meat but 
the results are unhappily limited. You 
emit a doleful sigh and decide that 
maybe the wing is not the best part to 
eat anyway. 


Another bit of vegetable to revive 
you, and with renewed vigor you tackle 
the chicken’s drumstick. You examine 
your knife and wish you were at home 
with your well sharpened knives. 
Again you fight, and at last you have 
the drumstick free for use. But re- 
calling your unsuccessful battle with 
the wing, you cherish little hope of 
appeasing your appetite. As a matter 
of fact, the net results of all your 
work are a few stringy pieces of meat. 


But now comes the breast with its 
chunk of solid meat! That ought to 
be easy going. Sure enough, your 
knife cuts through it without trouble. 
Suddenly you discover that your nap- 
kin is AWOL. You duck your head 
under the table getting yourself en- 
tangled in the tablecloth. In the gloom 
you feel about frantically for the miss- 
ing napkin. Finally you retrieve it and 
as you come up you give your head a 
resounding bump. You emerge red- 
faced and embarrassed to discover 
your table-mate, gazing at you with 
evident amusement. 

You prepare to take issue with the 
chicken once more, only to discover 
that the vigilant waiter has removed 
your plate with the dearly-won mor- 
sels and has borne it off beyond all 
hope of recall. Half-heartedly you 
pitch into the limp salad with its ane- 
mic tomato, convinced that eating 
broiled chicken in public comes under 
the heading of cruel sports, and 
should, by all means, be abolished! 

—MURIEL PARRY, ’40. 


Horace Manuscript, 
Horace Mann School for Girls, 
New York City. 


ct ew 
SYMPHONIA 


i. WAS fine all day. Up at the 
labs the weather experts predicted 
that a fine night was ahead; we pre- 
pared ourselves for a possible raid. 


We placed our books, chocolate, 
clothes, and roll calls on our buffaloes 
in a neat bundle and got into bed with 


mixed feelings. Some of us, in the 
minority, are frankly looking forward 
to an eventful night. Some of us are 
tired and would infinitely prefer a 
night in bed. We feel real and solid 
now as we lie in our beds, real and 
slightly too warm; tomorrow morning 
we will be real and solid again but 
between that time and now there is a 
mysterious gap, which will be intense- 
ly unreal and dreamy. Perhaps a flur- 
ry of dressing gowns and bedroom 
slippers and a ghostlike descent into 
the bowels of the school; perhaps we 
will not be disturbed after all but will 
be left to our dreams. Sodden, we fall 
asleep. 


My dream melts into the air raid 
with smooth continuity. I get out of 
bed with torpid unconcern. Ecstasy 
of fumbling... “Shut the shutters, 
turn out your torch, grab your book, 
your bundle of clothes, your choco- 
late...” all with a dreamlike daze, not 
of uncertainty but of unreality. No | 
confusion on the stairs, no talking. 
We take it for granted: it is another 
stage in our dream. Round and round 
the spiral staircase, mute and unre- 
sponsive as in a tube station, we shuf.- 
fle down into the lower regions. Our 
friends are now rugs and dressing 
gowns; all rugs and dressing gowns 
are our friends. . .In the basement be- 
low stand gaunt ghosts of masters, 
stiff with authority, so many bobbies 
in a London street. We go our several 
ways, one to Bakerloo, another to 
Clapham Junction 


We sit on tuck boxes, dark masses, 
huddled in rugs. The roll call is dully 
and tersely barked but no names have 
a face behind them. Nearby some 
play cards, chuckle and sniggle with 
unconcern. Someone is reading Ed- 
ward Lear, another Hans Anderson. 
Some of us sleep: we want to continue 
our dreams, so rudely interrupted. It 
all drifts on in vague and “unsubstan- 
tial pageant faded;” dust, cold, and 
darkness mix and then 


“All Clear” 


Shuffling again, but with warm an- 
ticipation we make our way upstairs 
to bed where sheets and blankets are 
friendly and the past seems remote 
and needless. We feel a sense of 
achievement, a sense of release; it 
might have been a concert or a play, 
now, when it is all over. Passages be- 
come dark and quiet, in the next bed 
someone is asleep and has already for- 
gotten. 


From a field up the valley loot is 
brought back: metal, alleged to be 
bomb. 

—H.M.B. 


Bryanston Saga, 
Bryanston School, 
Blandford Dorset, England. 
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Little Cowpuncher’s Story 


(Continued from Page 3) 


mostly Mexicans, and the great ma- 
jority of them have no formally cul- 
tural background or outlook. Many 
of them see the city only once or twice 
a year. There is only one radio 
among them, and outside of school 
they see no books or magazines. 


Our aim, as editor, is different, too. 
At first, to tell the truth, it was for 
fun. We were delighted with the orig- 
inal work of our pupils and wanted 
to share our pleasure with others who 
might appreciate the fresh viewpoint 
and amusing literary style of little 
Mexican-Americans in their attempts 
at expression. A little girl wrote that 
the car she was riding in ran into the 
bank and bent its stirring rod. <A 
seven-year-old boy, writing a valentine 
story, said that once a cowboy lived 
with his sweetheart on the mountain. 
He went out to drive some cattle, and 
when he came home what do you think 
he saw? A big cake on the table. His 
sister wrote a non-fiction story about 
the death of her grandfather. She 
said they stuffed him so that he would 
save until her uncle came from New 
Jersey for the funeral. 


HE response to our production 
had such surprising effects on the 
children and the school that about 
the third year a method grew out of 
our madness. We mean business now. 
We want our children to benefit and 
develop through the medium of Little 
Cowpuncher rather than to amuse us. 
But in our soberest efforts, our aim 
is not to provide language drills or 
report the inconsequential comings 
and goings of the neighbors’ aunts 
and cousins. We stalk bigger game. 
We want our pupils to give a presen- 
tation of themselves, their lives and 
this locale so that readers may know 
them sympathetically, and be moved, 
perhaps, to write back to them and 
thus broaden their horizons and en- 
tich their experiences. 

We want our paper to be interesting 
to children and grownups; to Eastern- 
ers and others who want to know more 
about the cow country, and Western- 
ers who have lived here always and 
spent their day as little cowpunchers; 
we want to appeal to lowly ranch peo- 
ple, both Mexicans and Americans, 
and also to highly cultivated person- 
alities such as college professors, ar- 
tists and famous writers. So we try 
for vitality rather than perfection, and 
strive, as much as possible, to present 
the child’s drawing or story just as 
we get it. We like to stimulate the 
child until he truly enjoys doing his 
assignment (often unsolicited) and we 
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accept it with enthusiasm and _ little 
criticism. In this way we get a lot of 
material that serves the purpose, and 
sometimes we get a “frog”—the little 
cowpunchers’ colloquialism for a 
happy accident. (Sapo, they call it 
in Spanish.) 


E do exercise restraint in selec- 

tion, having been singed in our 
first rapturous inspirations. We print- 
ed a young cowboy’s story about cattle 
that died from eating poisonous 
weeds, and the owner of the ranch 
was mad at us for giving his property 
a black eye. Once we printed an issue 
of “funny” folk tales—stories that the 
Mexican ranch people have laughed 
about, in mixed crowds of grown-ups 
and children, for generations. But in 
print—even mimeographing — they 
were terrible and our friends had to 
make frantic efforts to call in all the 
copies lest we be defrocked. But we 
have yet to be convinced that chil- 
dren’s work shouldn’t appear as chil- 
dren’s work—and that means chil- 
dren’s punctuation, and even chil- 
dren’s spelling. 

Because we want the child’s own 
work, we try exceptionally hard to 
teach him writing techniques before 
we have him write his story. Our 
hobby has grown into an educational 
project that means very much to the 
children participating. 

Through the interest and kindness 
of prominent people who like our 
paper, “the little cowpunchers” take 
part in the big Tucson Annual Rodeo 


On the streets of Tucson—a candid 
camera shot of Mrs. Bourne of Little 
Cowpuncher fame. 


Parade and Fiesta De Los Vaqueros 
each spring. They broadcast over a 
local radio station, and make a public 
appearance, in costume, to sing range 
songs for the winter visitors. We have 
acquired much interesting correspond- 
ence, and many assignments for fairs, 
contests, newspapers and magazines. 
All of these experiences go into mak- 
ing Little Cowpuncher, and Little 
Cowpuncher incites new experiences. 
Thus our puppet is about to assume 
such gigantic proportions that it 
threatens to dominate our school and 
our community. Already we are 
spoken of as one of Tucson’s insti- 
tutions. 


Little Cowpuncher Moves to 
A New Ranch School for Fall 


By FRED FINNEY 


Mrs. Bourne told an interesting story about her students and 


their paper but there’s still something to tell about herself. We | 


|| 


reproduce here a feature about her from the Arizona Daily 
Star which gives us the inside information to supplement her 


story. 
T’S THE ingredients that make the 


cake. Give Fritz Kreisler a violin, 

and you'll have great music; give 
Mr. Hitler a five-year start ahd you'll 
have trouble; give Tucson a,southern 
Arizona February and you'll have a 
rodeo. Give Mrs. Eulalia Bourne a 
ranch school with 15 or 20 children, 
and you'll have The Little Cowpunch- 


er, Arizona’s most distinctive publica- 
tion. 

It makes no difference to Mr. Kreis- 
ler whether the violin came from a 
mail order house or from the hands 
of Guarnerius, you still get glorious 
music. It makes no difference where 
Mrs. Bourne is teaching, you will have 
the Little Cowpunchers. It’s the in- 
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gredients that make the cake and, in 
this instance, the ingredients are just 
any rural school, Mrs. Bourne and her 
prodigious mimeograph. 


O, this year and proudly bearing 

the legend on its imprint “Volume 
VII, Number 1,” The Little Cow- 
puncher comes out for its seventh 
year, and from the Sasco Ranch 
School at Sasco in Pinal County, not 
far north of the Pima-Pinal County 
line. 

For Mrs. Bourne has _ changed 
schools, true, but The Little Cow- 
puncher went with her, as did that 
prodigious mimeograph. 

And a new crop of gifted children, 
at the Sasco Ranch School, will carry 
on the tradition of The Little Cow- 
puncher as begun by the children of 
the Pedington School and later reach- 
ing its height at the Baboquivari 
School. 

The Little Cowpuncher was born 
up in the San Pedro valley in Reding- 
ton School, one of Pima county’s most 
inaccessible. Mrs. Bourne had taken 
over this accommodation school in 
1930. In 1931 the then county school 
superintendent, Mrs. Constance F. 
Smith, instituted the Stanford achieve- 
ment test in the Pima County rural 
schools, to provide an index of prog- 
ress and a media for determining the 
relative academic standing of Pima 
County’s isolated country schools. 


HE TEST showed that the chil- 

dren of Redington School were 
spectacular, in that second grade chil- 
dren were doing third grade work. It 
also showed a general superiority of 
all Redington children when compared 
with other rural school children of 
equal age. 

The answer, of course, was Mrs. 
Bourne, who does things to a group 
of children, wheresoever these may 
gather in a ranch school—things as 
difficult to explain as the things a 
Toscanini or a Stokowski does with 85 
orchestral musicians. 

Somewhere en route Mrs. Bourne 
had acquired that wondrous and prod- 
igious mimeograph machine. A verit- 
able one-hoss shay, it had fallen apart, 
had grown obsolete, and through its 
great age, had become useless to the 
county. But Mrs. Bourne acquired it, 
and after seven years, this ancient 
gadget still emits the growing editions 
of The Little Cowpuncher, when- 
ever ink and paper permit its issue. 
For, it must be known, The Little 
Cowpuncher has had a vicarious ex- 
istence and, oft-times, has been forced 
to await publication until some kind 
friend provided sufficient paper and 
ink. And always, somehow or other, 
The Little Cowpuncher manages to 
make a fairly consistent appearance. 
And, somehow (the answer is Mrs. 
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Bourne) The Little Cowpuncher con- 
tinues tops in its field. 

At Redington School, then, until 
1934 where The Little Cowpuncher 
first blossomed and grew to fame. And 
with it the children of Redington 
School, whose contributions to the 
paper in prose, poetry and art, marked 
them as apart from the mine-run of 
Pima County rural school child. It 
seemed as if the Redington commun- 
ity was producing a really large per- 
centage of talented children within the 
county. 


HEN, IN’ 1934, Mrs. Bourne 
transferred to Baboquivari School, 
where she remained through the last 


Little Cowpuncher in regular style— 
eight pages, written, illustrated by the 
students. 


school year. But the same things hap- 
pened; the same outstanding issues 
of The Little Cowpuncher persisted 
in coming out; the same type of draw- 
ings. In addition the talented children 
formed one of the outstanding rodeo 
parade groups, while young Arturo 
Aros won the Pima County eighth 
grade spelling championship, although 
he was pinch-hitting for his eighth- 
grade brother and was only in grade 
seven himself. But nothing seemed 
impossible for the Little Cowpunch- 
ers. 

Annually, at rodeo time, they made 
their only visit to Tucson. Annually, 
in costumes, they made an appearance 
in the lobby of the Santa Rita Hotel 
and over the radio air waves. Annual- 
ly they produced in the parade, some 
outstanding display which, annually, 
won for them a prize. 

And then, last summer, the rumor 
spread—Mrs. Bourne was leaving 
Baboquivari School. There would be 
no more Little Cowpunchers. And this 
rumor struck dismay in the hearts of 
the Little Cowpuncher fans. 

But in receipt this week is Volume 


VII, No. 1, bearing the date of No. 
vember 7, 1939. And the imprint tells 
of the move of The Little Cowpuncher 
to the Sasco Ranch School. 

It’s all there; the trenchant little 
“pieces” so definitely a part of any 
given edition of The Little Cow. 
puncher. The pictures, although both 
pieces and pictures are signed by 
names that, for the moment, must be 
unfamiliar. 


HERE’S one familiar note, how. 

ever. A letter from Arturo Aros, 
an alumnus of The Little Cowpunch- 
er and a last spring graduate of Babo- 
quivari School, who writes from the 
ninth grade, Washington High School, 
Alvarado, Calif., to tell us that he is 
studying agriculture. Arturo adds the 
following: “My teachers seem to like 
me. They say that the teachers I had 
in Arizona must have been very good 
with me. They have never made a 
bad look upon me yet and I hope that 
they never will. I'll try to keep it that 
way. They say, ‘Arturo, you are one 
of the best students in this school.’ I 
try to be polite to them.” 

And, for the rest, let The Little 
Cowpuncher tell the story, which 
forces upon all the conclusion that 
it’s the ingredients that make the cake: 


HE BEGINNING of our school 

at Mr. Jack Kinney’s ranch was 
very unsuccessful because we had not 
any school house to start with. Then 
Mr. Kinney said: ‘That will not keep 
us from having school. We will just 
go ahead and start in the bunkhouse.’ 
Now that meant that the cowboys had 
to find another place to sleep, which 
was very uncomfortable for them. 

“Mr. Bugg, our superintendent, be- 
ing well satisfied of having school here 
sent out two teachers of which one was 
to be selected. Mr. Kinney now de- 
cided to take the man teacher, which 
was Tim Sullivan, because he thought 
he would get along better with the 
cowboys and the cook. 

“September 22, 1936, our little 
school, with a group of 16 children, 
including our teacher, finally got start- 
ed. At first we were all very disap- 
pointed, because we had never had a 
man teacher before. But after a week 
or two we got where we loved our 
teacher very much. 

“After we were all settled down, 
then came the day to part with one 
of our little playmates, which was a 
little Indian boy. We all felt sorry for 
him because he could not stay with 
us. His parents were moving away 
because they had no more work to do 
on the ranch. 

“At the ending of school, Mr. Sul- 
livan and Mr. Kinney made arrange- 
ments for a new school, for the poor 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Relation of the Adviser to the Staff 


By C. R. ROUNDS 


HE RELATION of the adviser 

to the staff of a school paper va- 

ries with the type of school, the 
grade of pupils or students involved, 
the aim in producing the paper, and 
other intangible and imponderable 
sets of circumstances. 

In general, we may say that the ex- 
tent of supervision varies inversely 
with the age of the students. Pupils 
in elementary schools need more direc- 
tion and supervision than those in jun- 
ior high schools. Pupils in junior high 
schools need more attention than do 
those in senior high schools and pu- 
pils in senior high schools need more 
attention than do students in college. 


Since our students in teacher train- 
ing institutions will presently be in 
positions of responsibility themselves 
in the adviser field in junior and sen- 
ior high schools or elementary schools, 
it seems to me that they should get as 
much experience as is practical and 
as conforms with their several school 
traditions and limitations, in the direc- 
tion of their own activities. 


UT supervision varies also in 

terms of objectives. If the chief 
aim in publishing a school paper is 
to produce a perfect example of col- 
lege journalism; if, to speak plainly, 
the chief aim is to measure up to the 
standards set by some agency like the 
Press Association under whose auspi- 
ces we are meeting, and if the editors 
of the paper are going to measure 
their success in terms of the estimate 
placed upon their paper by judges in 
such competition, then possibly, in the 
long run, they will thrive best under 
fairly firm guidance and direction on 
the part of the faculty adviser. This 
statement applies more directly, how- 
ever, to junior high schools and ele- 
mentary schools than it does to col- 
leges. 

Suppose, however, we think of some 
other objectives as those most to be 
desired. I think of two others which 
seem to me of paramount importance 
in the teacher training institution: 
first, the training and experience of 
the students themselves in the prac- 
tical problems involved in publishing 
a school paper. Other things being 
equal, the less help from the faculty 
the greater the gain on the part of the 
students, if this be our aim. In no 
other area is the pedagogic aphorism 
we learn to do by doing” so true as 
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Adviser, The Signal and The Seal 


State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


it is in the field of writing and pub- 
lishing. You can’t learn how to run a 
college paper in a correspondence 
course. There is no way to learn it 
except by doing it and there is no dis- 
cipline like the discipline of trial and 
error in this field. 


B UT I spoke of two objectives. The 
second is rendering articulate the 
spirit, the temper, the mood, and the 
life of a living school. To be sure, the 
paper has its obligations to the admin- 
istration as well as to the students, and 
ample space must be provided for ad- 
ministrative news and announcements. 
But the general point of view, editori- 
ally and in feature and news columns, 
if the paper is to be sincere, should 
be the point of view of the students; 
and it should be expressed freely, 
humorously, courteously, but courage- 
ously. 

Now then, if these two aims, the 
training of students in writing, edit- 


Coming.... 


“Only one prospective teacher 
in 49 isa member of the newspaper 
editorial staff in American schools 
of education and only one in 211 
is trained on the business staff... .” 
says John S. Quinn, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Associated Teachers 
College Press, a Division of the 
CSPA, as a result of a survey of 
Teachers Colleges and Schools of 
Education he conducted this sum- 
mer. The Review will print here in 
the December, 1940, issue the sta- 
tistics and conclusions derived 
from the first survey of its kind 
ever undertaken in this field. 


ing, and publishing a paper and the 
voicing of student news and student 
points of view be the aims in publish- 
ing a teacher’s college paper, what is 
the work of the adviser and where 
does he come into the picture at all? 
Perhaps I can answer that, if not most 
satisfactorily at least most honestly, 
by describing our situation at State 
Teachers College in Trenton. 

This is my tenth year as adviser of 


The Signal and The Seal. In all those 


years, I don’t recall that I have seen 
any copy that was going into The Sig- 
nal before the paper was published, 
with possibly two or three exceptions. 
I remember that once this year Mr. 
Winterhalter asked my advice about 
a phrase or two and I advised him to 
delete the phrase; and he followed my 
advice. I recall perhaps two, three, or 
four other such instances. 


In other words, there have been 
whole years when for not a single issue 
did I see anything that was going into 
the paper and when my advice was 
not asked as to what to print. I re- 
call two or three other instances where 
I have suggested that such a thing 
should be roasted or such and such 
a thing should be praised. Sometimes 
the heat was turned on as suggested, 
sometimes not. For years I insisted 
that more attention be given to critic- 
ism of events in the assembly or of 
other school productions. I had a 
hard time getting our editors to follow 
my advice in this direction, their po- 
sition being that “the stuff will be too 
old before it comes out.” 

We had a debate with students from 
Oxford. Well, for two or three issues 
before that debate there was a great 
build-up campaign and in the issue fol- 
lowing the debate there wasn’t a word 
about it. That seemed to me rather 
silly and I told our editors so, but 
they didn’t believe me. This year, 
however, I do find that some atten- 
tion is being given to past events, espe- 
cially in our “red-eye” column, “The 
Signalite.” 


USUALLY have a talk with the 

editor and sometimes I have a 
meeting with the staff after an issue 
comes out. In these conferences I go 
over the paper, pointing out proof er- 
rors and making other comment. Once 
in a while, where the bounds of good 
taste seem to me to have been disre- 
garded, I get sore and give the editor 
as good a going over as I know how 
to administer. This happens rarely, 
however, and for the most part our 
relations are those of critic and adviser 
but not those of castigator, dictator, 
or even director. 

I realize perfectly well that this all 
sounds simpler than it really is. Many 
imponderables enter into the picture, 
making this relationship possible. The 
key person is the editor. We have 
been highly fortunate in the selection 
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of our editors all through these years. 
They have, without exception, been 
men and women with poise, dignity, in- 
telligence, and all, or most, of the es- 
sential qualities of leadership. They 
would all have been leaders in the 
school, even if they hadn’t been 
editors. 


ESIDES, ours is an old school, the 

oldest teacher training institution 
in the state,—one of the -oldest, in- 
deed, in the nation. It has traditions 
of dignity, worth, and orderliness. It 
has a really great president, who was 
preceded by a line of great presidents. 
It has a high level of student worth 
and spirit. There is, thus, about the 
school an atmosphere, a tradition, a 
pride, and a certain conservation tend- 
ing toward orderliness and sane pro- 
cedure. 


Further, a great tradition has grown 
up with respect to our paper, as it is 
one of the oldest papers of its kind 
in the country. It has been fortunate 
enough to create and maintain a repu- 
tation for itself. It has been judged 
worthy by critics under various aus- 
pices; and each new editor, as he takes 
hold, senses a deep obligation to main- 
tain the standards which the paper 
has built up in the past. 


Editors are chosen purely and ab- 
solutely on the basis of their ability 
and their willingness to work. As a 
matter of fact, each editor appoints 
his successor, subject to the approval 
of the advisers and the Student-Fac- 
ulty Committee on Publications. I 
don’t recall that the nomination of his 
successor by a Signal editor has ever 
been seriously questioned in the past 
ten years, and I don’t recall any in- 
stance where there has been any ques- 
tion of favoritism or any other con- 
sideration except merit alone. I realize 
that ours is an exceptionally pleasant 
situation. 

With a younger paper, with a stu- 
dent body with fewer experienced high 
school graduates to take hold, in a 
school where the guidance is not firm, 
where cliques have developed, where 
tradition is not so strong, the adviser 
must exercise more direct influence. 
Most important of all, in a school 
which has not been as lucky as we have 
been in the editors that have had 
charge of our paper, more direction 
would be needed. The adviser cer- 
tainly should be available, he should 
have poise, good humor, and above 
all, wisdom. He should know the 
school and its need. He should know 
the administrative side of school polli- 
cies and no matter how old he is, he 
should know students. If, as in our 
case, his criticisms are mostly in the 
nature of post-mortems, he will, per- 
haps, wish sometimes that he had 
viewed the corpse before it was laid 
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out. He might have succeeded in 
closing an eyelid more decorously or 
straightening a limb in more seemly 
fashion. 

But, it is my belief, that on the 
whole, with a view to the service of 


the living rather than conformity with 
the past, the more he can leave the 
students’ paper in the hands of the 
students, the better will he serve their 
interests and the interests of the school 
for whom the paper speaks. 


Little Cowpuncher Moves 


(Continued from Page 12) 


cowboys could not go another year 
without their bunkhouse. Mr. Kinney 
then bought two acres from a neigh- 
bor on which they built our new 
schoolroom. Here we were very hap- 
py, because we had a school of our 
own and could do anything we wanted 
and had no one to bother us. Here 
our teacher taught the rest of his life. 


“December 3, 1937, was the last 
time we saw him. He was taken sud- 


denly by death. 


“After that a neighbor ranchman 
taught us for that year and the next. 
Then Mr. Kinney told our parents 
that he had a very good teacher who 
was used to teaching for many years 
on ranch schools, and he thought that 
she would please us. Which she did. 


E NOW could hardly wait until 
school opened to see our new 
teacher. Finally the day came, when 
we went to school happy and gay. 
When we got there she was very kind 
and polite to us. Her name is Mrs. 
Bourne. Now that we have been in 
school longer, we have found that we 
have another teacher like our first, 
although we don’t forget Mr. Sulli- 
van. 
“Since school started this year, our 


new teacher has repaired the school. 
She painted all the blackboards and 
decorated the walls. She also put up 
a pole for our flag, which we never 
had before. We are now beginning 
singing and dancing. 

“On October 31, 1939, we had a 
big Halloween party. We wore such 
funny costumes our fathers and moth- 
ers couldn’t recognize us from each 
other. We had apples, and marshmal- 
lows, and cookies and chocolate and 
music and games and dancing. We all 
had a good time, and I think the peo- | 
ple did, too. We were sorry that Jack 
Kinney could not come to see us.”— 
Angelita Drow, eighth grade. 

Editor’s Note:—Thanks to dear An- 
gelita for the hot chocolate, and to 
kind Mrs. Tapla for the cookies.— 
E. B. 

“Our teacher has been very nice, 
and I like her very much. All of my 
teachers never showed me how to 
draw until this one, and I wish she 
will never leave us. And she is very 
poor and she hasn’t much clothes. 
She does not have any house now be- 
cause they needed her house. She has 
a little dog that goes wherever she 
goes. Her name is Honey.”—Marga- 
ret Morales, 5-B. 


Screen Journalism 


(Continued from Page 2) 


ing over some film cement. He broke 
the bottle of film cement and let it 
spill over the film. The rolls were 
just like two steel disks. The labora- 
tory workers had already gone home. 
With the aid of the office boy, I had 
to make new prints. We somehow 
managed to get the show on the screen 
in time. 

Question: Is there any room for 
music men in your theatre? 

Answer: Not in the theatre but in 
production. It is a big problem to- 
day. For example, we made a picture 
last summer at the New York World’s 
Fair. They had those buses with 
fancy horns that start out, “how dry 
I am.” We showed a bus in the pic- 
ture. The first thing we knew we were 
informed by the music company that 
held the rights to “How Dry I Am” 
that we had violated their copyright 


and would have to pay fifty dollars. 
We had already released the picture 
so we had to compromise on the price. 
It is a great problem in all sorts of 
film production. 

Question: How is the lettering put 
on the film? 

Answer: There is a special title de- 
partment and it looks like a miniature 
newspaper press. They set up the type 
and stamp it on cards and_then they 
photograph the cards. _, 

Question: . Does , the 
write his own commentary? 

Answer;. No. The announcer is 
picked forthe quality .of his voice, 
and the man who writes the commen- 
tary. for his ability to write. 

Question: What happens to those 
prints after the film theagres are 
through with them? 

Answer: They are junked and the 
silver in them is salvaged. 


announcer 
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National Tuberculosis Association-CSPA 
1940 Competition Begins; New Rules Given 


pene gigi in the selection of subjects, as 
well as intelligent grasp of the tuberculosis 
problem, will feature the fourth annual nationwide 
participation in the fight against tuberculosis by 
publications of elementary schools, junior and senior 
high schools. The project will again be sponsored 
this Fall by the National Tuberculosis Association 
and the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

In former years one angle of the tuberculosis 
fight was assigned by the National Tuberculosis 
Association for the basis of editorials, news and 
feature stories—the three types of articles the pub- 
lications contribute to the educational campaign 
against the disease. 

This year the editorial staffs of the publications 
will have full leeway in selecting the particular slant 
they wish to take on the subject. The only request 
is that the articles tie in with the Christmas Seal 
Sale, which opens on Monday, November 25, and 
continues through Christmas Day. 

The articles may appear in any issue of the pub- 
lications during November and December. More 
than one issue carrying articles may be submitted to 
the local tuberculosis association on or before Jan- 
uary 6, 1941, for the first judging. 

The papers selected by the local associations as 
being the greatest aid to the community fight against 
the disease will be forwarded to the state tubercu- 
losis association for the statewide selection. The 
final judging on a nationwide scale will be done in 
the offices of the National Tuberculosis Association 
in New York City. 

A certificate of honor to all school papers whose 
contributions deserve recognition will be made by 
the National Association. These winning papers 
will be exhibited at the 1941 annual convention of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, held at 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., March 13- 
14-15, and publicity on them will be released to 
newspapers throughout the country. 

The participation of school papers in the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign is based upon three of the 
fundamental principles of tuberculosis control. 

First, the youth of this country must learn how to 
protect themselves against their greatest health 
enemy—tuberculosis. The disease still kills more 
persons between the ages of 15 and 45 than any 
other cause of death. These are the school years 
and the productive years that follow. 

Second, authorities assure us that tuberculosis can 
be wiped out of this country within the next few 
decades—that is to say, within the lifetime of the 
boys and girls in school today. They will be the 
ones to see the fight to the finish. Hence, they must now 
be gaining all knowledge possible of the disease and the 
ways to fight it. 

Third, education is the “vaccine” against tuberculosis. 
Scientists, although working steadily for years and still 
working, have not yet found the drug that will cure the 
disease, or a chemical immunizing agent. 

The tuberculosis associations fully recognize the val- 
uable allies school publications can be in the spread of 
such knowledge. For the fourth consecutive year the 
National Tuberculosis Association, through cooperation 
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HELPING OTHERS 


m 


TO HEALTH 


Ee Christmas—be a partner in a great life-sav- 
ing campaign. Use plenty of Christmas Seals on 
your letters and packages. They are gay, colorful 
. .. and what's more important... they spread a 
message of Tuberculosis control and prevention that 
is vital to the good health of us alll 

Since 1907, the annual sale of Christmas Seals has 
done its share in helping to reduce the death rate 
from Tuberculosis by 75°/,! Complete eradication 
is now in sight! But no one is safe from Tuberculosis 
until everyone is safe. So help yourself — by help- 
ing others! 


with the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, is asking 
aid of editorial staffs of school publications throughout 


the country. 


Last year well over 200 publications in twenty states 
gave space to editorials, news and feature stories on the 


anti-tuberculosis campaign. 


The city, county and state tuberculosis associations will 
cooperate fully with the faculty and editorial staff in 
supplying such information and printed material as may 
be needed in the preparation of the articles. 
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From Copy to Delivery 


(Continued from Page 7) 


1. Take a sheet of paper for every 
page of ads. Mark out half, quarter, 
eighth-page spaces. 

2. Into each space, write the name 
of the advertiser and the words “copy 
attached” or “cut herewith”. 

3. Clip the copy for all the ads on 
one page to the layout for that page. 
As an additional precaution, mark on 
the copy for each ad the amount of 
space it is to occupy on the page. 

4. Pack all cuts (engravings) care- 
fully, and mark with the name of the 
advertiser and publication’s name. 

5. Indicate in the dummy space for 
each ad the number of proofs re- 
quired. Sometimes advertisers indi- 
cate a special number of proofs. 

6. In most cases you can leave typo- 
graphical set-up for the ads to the 
printer, but if the advertiser has speci- 
fied any particular typeface or ar- 
rangement for his ad, be sure to in- 
dicate this clearly. 

7. In working out your layout 
dummy for the ads, be sure to keep in 
mind any special requests the adver- 
tisers may have made such as, upper 
left corner, or first right hand page. 

Check your copy carefully. Indi- 
cate changes and corrections clearly. 
If a manuscript is very badly marked 
up, rewrite or retype it. 


OW YOUR material is almost 

ready to go to the printer. Do 
you just take all that you have, dump 
it in the lap of the printer’s represent- 
ative, and pray that it will be enough 
but not too much for your publica- 
tion? No, you don’t, because you are 
a good editor and know better. You 
carefully calculate your copy to see 
that it is just the right amount to go 
into the number of pages which the 
budget permits you to have. 

There are many ways of calculat- 
ing copy, both scientific and home- 
made. We will outline a simple meth- 
od that is satisfactory for most pub- 
lications. Ask your printer to set up 
a sample page or style page in the 
type face you have selected, a page 
that is typical of the bulk of the ma- 
terial in your book. Count the num- 
ber of words on this page, and record 
the number at the top of the proof. 
This is your standard or guide. 

We will digress for a little while 
from the subject of copy calculation 
to another task which is equally im- 
portant. While one part of your staff 
is working on the preparation of the 
copy, another group should be work- 
ing on a plan of the book, a page-for- 
page plan which we might call a pencil 
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dummy. Here again your printer will 
co-operate if you know what to ask of 
him. Ask that he make up a blank 
book the correct size and with the cor- 
rect number of pages. 


In this book indicate exactly what 
is to go on each page—-the area of 
text, the space for pictures, artwork, 
or decoration. You can have a great 
deal of fun with this preliminary plan 
and get a good visual of your book as 
well. You can draw the areas in with 
pencil lines, or you can paste type, 
pictures, and drawings clipped from 
other magazines, to see the effect. 


W ITH THIS plan and your copy 
in front of you, knowing the 
basic number of words per page, you 
can see if the story for which you 
planned two and a half pages really 
fits in two and a half pages. You may 
find it takes three pages, and you may 
have to eliminate the poem you had 
planned for the lower half of that last 
page. If a story has an illustration 
cutting into the lower corner of the 
type page, you will of course get fewer 
words on the page. You can mark off 
the size of the drawing on your style 
page, count the number of words that 
would go in this area, and deduct that 
number from that total that would go 
on a full page. Pages with headings 
or titles, that is, those pages on which 
articles or stories begin, hold fewer 
words than pages with text only. 

With such a page-by-page plan you 
can check to see that you have enough 
material and only enough material. 
Why is it important to know, before 
the copy is set, whether or not there 
will be pictures or artwork which cut 
into the text? As we have noted 
above, most of your material is set on 
the linotype. It is necessary, therefore, 
to indicate at which points the regular 
full width of the line will not be set. 
If your normal type line is five inches 
wide, and you insert a drawing that is 
two inches wide by three inches high, 
you will want the type lines for a 
depth of three inches to be set only 
three inches wide, so that together 
artwork and type will fit within the 
five-inch type-page width. 

Such insertions in the text are called 
runarounds, and must be anticipated 
and planned for carefully. There are 
several ways you can mark runarounds 
for your printer. First, wherever there 
are to be runarounds, it is important 
to determine ahead of time the com- 
plete overall measure of your page— 
that is, the width and depth of the 


type page. We must also predetermine 


how much space is to be allowed for 
headings, if any. Let us presume we 
have a type page that is five inches 
wide by seven inches deep. We are 
submitting a piece of copy which we 
have calculated will take almost three 
pages. On the first page we have a 
heading for which we are allowing one 
inch out of the seven. We want a 
photograph in the lower right hand 
corner of the second page of type. 
The photograph will measure two 
inches by four. On the first sheet of 
this piece of manuscript, we say “pic- 
ture (or cut—short term for engrav- 
ing), 2 x 4 inches, lower right, page 2.” 
The man setting type then knows that 
he must set six inches of type of the 
first page plus three inches of the sec- 
ond page the regular five-inch width; 
then he sets the type three inches wide 
for four inches deep; then continues 
again at the regular five-inch width 
for the remainder of that piece of 
manuscript. 


F WE WANT to be more advanced 

and give our directions in printer’s 
language, there are a few more things 
we must learn. We will point out here 
the basic factors in printer’s arithme- 
tic. There are 72 points to an inch. 
Type sizes are indicated in points. 
Twelve points equal one pica. There 
are, therefore, six picas to an inch. 
Type areas are measured in picas. To 
apply this to the problem above—our 
5x7 page would be 30 picas by 42 
picas. If our title took one inch in 
depth, that would be six picas. On 
our first page, therefore, we would set 
36 picas of type in depth. On our sec- 
ond page, we would set three inches, 
that is 18 picas, for the regular 30-pica 
width, then we would set 24 picas (4 
inches) only 18 picas wide to allow 
for the cut. Then our directions to the 
printer might read—Set 30 picas wide 
for 54 picas deep (the 36 picas of the 
first page plus the 18 picas of the sec- 
ond page); then 18 picas wide for 24 
deep; then 30 wide for the balance.” 
Diagrams are always a good way to 
indicate our directions, as in the dia- 
grams accompanying this article on 
page 7. 

The printer would understand the 
inch method, the pica method, or the 
diagram. It is helpful to learn picas, 
especially if you are working in frac- 
tional measurements. The arithmetic 
becomes simpler. It is a good rule to 
remember to give the width measure- 
ment first in directions for type or en- 
gravings. 

With your copy calculated and di- 
rections marked, a good part of your 
work is done. In our next article, we 
will discuss the possibilities of interest- 
ing and attractive formats within lim- 
ited budgets. 
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The 
PRIMER 


Of School 


Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; a sim- 
plified text in the classroom; an aid to the 
adviser; contains CSPA newspaper scoring 
sheet and Troxell’s check list of common 
errors in student publications. 


By Lambert Greenawalt and Simon Hochberger 


Thirty-five cents to members 
Fifty cents to others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University New York City 


—— 


NEW YORK 
MEETING 


2nd ADVISERS AUTUMN 
CONFERENCE 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Saturday, November 2, 
at 10 A.M. 


10 A. M.—General Meeting. 


11 A. M.—Technical Clinics for Newspapers, 
Magazines, Mimeographed Publica- 
tions—First Clinics for Advisers only. 

12:30 P. M—Luncheon (Optional)—Men’s Fac- 

ulty Club. (Make advance reserva- 
tions). 

. M.—Open Forum. 

. M.—Adjourn. 


Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
President, CSPAA, Presiding 


ORE than 600 titles of books on 
advertising, anecdotes and re- 
prints, bibliographies, distributors of 
news, fiction, magazines, newspaper 
make-up, printing and student jour- 
nalism are listed in this Bibliography, 
the first of its kind to be published by 


a school press association. 


Edited by Miss Katherine E. Wheel- 
ing, assistant professor, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 
and former President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
for the latter organization, it repre- 
sents several years of work on the part 
of a large committee of advisers. In- 
cluded are only those works which 
some adviser, some time and at some 
place, found helpful in his work. 


The only complete work of this 
type in the field, it is available to mem- 
bers of the CSPAA or CSPAA at 
thirty-five cents; to non-members at 
fifty cents. Send orders to CSPA of- 
fice, 202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 


It was the first publication issued by 
the Advisers Association and was dis- 
tributed free of charge to the 1939-40 
members. 





Short Course on Yearbook Production . 


Open to Advisers and Editors—to help them to a proper start. 


Saturday, November 2, at 11 O’Clock 


Mr. D. D. Wise, Chairman, Yearbook Division, Presiding. Mr. A. A. Lubersky, S. K. Smith Company, 
Chicago, Speaker. 


The meetings will be devoted to planning and producing a better annual. An introductory outline of what the 
annual is, its purpose, will open the course. Four meetings—given below—will follow. 

10 a. m.—Joint General Meeting with Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Place, speakers, announced 
on Program. 


11 a. m.—How planning and organizing make for better and less expensive books; how an organized staff, regard- 
less of size, can do a better job than an unorganized group. 

12 Noon—The logical method of writing specifications for photography and engraving and how to get the most 
from them. 


1 p. m.—Recess for lunch. Delegates will arrange their own lunch at neighborhood stores and restaurants. Faculty 
Advisers may lunch with Advisers Association group at Men’s Faculty Club. Advance reservations expected. 
2 p. m.—Printing specifications that work; covers that help to make the better book. 


EDITORS AND ADVISERS ARE INVITED TO BRING COPIES OF THEIR YEARBOOKS TO 
THE MEETINGS. 


Further Information from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


The Advisers Association Autumn Conference—held by popular request for the first time in October, 1939, with one hundred 
in attendance—for Advisers only, will run concurrently with the Short Course on Yearbook Production. The latter, first of its kind to 
be held at this time of the year—also by popular request—is open to the Advisers and Editors of Annuals. Programs and Registration 
Cards will be mailed two weeks before the meetings. To gauge the attendance, your courtesy in an early reply will be appreciated. 
Further information at the CSPA Office, Columbia University, New York City. 


The best newspaper editor knows everything! 


What is the usual commission 
granted to an advertising agency? 


Who invented baseball? a, What is the Benday 
When? process? 


Why is Christmas celebrated | Who was Deadwood Dick? 


on December 25? Calamity Jane? 


What role did propaganda play < Where did the rumba originate? 
in the last World War? L The tango? 


You'll find all the answers in 


The Columbia Encyclopedia 


In One Volume 


Have it always at your elbow, for quick, accurate, concise information 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 








